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suppressed, as Tar as parental autho- 
rity could extend : though to a su- 
perficial observer the symptoms were 
scarcely visible, yet' they increased 
with her acquirements ; and when 
the fulness of time was come, the 
disease broken forth in all its malig- 
nancy. Her personal charms were 
many, and for the mere pleasure of 
paining admiration, she turned her 
attention to studies and pursuits, 
which tew females, comparatively 
spenking, follow. Not only was 
she mistress of those graces so be- 
coming, and so pleasing in the cha- 
racters of the fair : not only was she 
acquainted with almost every mo- 
dern production of taste, but she had 
dipt a: little into ancient authors, and 
in short, was perfectly qualified for 
an entertaining companion. With 
such accomplishments, she naturally 
met with many admirers, and in the 
eighteenth year of her age sire be- 
came a wife. The connection, in 
many respects, was calculated to be 
productive of happiness. It however 
proved otherwise. It was her mis- 
fortune to be united to a man, who, 
with a sound head, a well- informed 
mind, and a good heart, was proud 
of his wife's endow meats, and en- 
couraged her as much as possible to 
display them. The consequence 
was, she was flattered as a prodigy. 
This fanned the flame of vanity, and 
vanity hurried her into a l'ine of con- 
duel, of which otherwise she never 
would have thought. She is yet in 
the bloom of beauty, has bten ten 
years a wife, and is stilPtbe admira- 
tion of every man, but her husband. 
Her openness to flattery was soon ob- 
served, and the tale of adulation was 
whispered in her ear. Her house 
became the rendezvous of gaiety, 
and her imagination, tickled by the 
attention she* received, carried her 
sometimes beyond the limits of pru- 
dence and decorum. The beaux who 
fluttered round her encouraged her 



in folly, and by the praises which 
they lavished, contributed to ner 
giddiness. Her husband beheld his 
error when too late. His affections 
are now alienated, and while she 
continues to run the career of dissi- 
pation, he is lamenting that foolish 
fondness which cherished the seeds 
of vanity, the fruit of which he now 
feels to be so bitter. She is hand* 
some, it is true, but would the most 
frivolous fop nature ever manufac- 
tured tell her so, she inclines her ear 
with delight, and the dangling pup- 
py is at once metamorphosed into 
the courtly gallant. She possesses a 
refined taste, and good judgment, 
but were the dullest pedant that ever 
pored over a dictionary, to compli- 
ment her, he instantly obtains a, 
niche in her favour. In short, ber 
vanity obscures the lustre of all her 
perfections, and throws a veil over 
every charm. 

It has rendered a woman, with 
many fine talents, and elegant ac- 
quirements, ridiculous and disgust- 
ing, and a man of respectable cha- 
racter and situation unhappy. It has 
destroyed, to him at least, the bless- 
ings of affluence, ruined the sweets 
of domestic life to both, and planted 
thorns and briers in those paths, 
which otherwise would have been 
strewed with flowers. 

7V tit Profrittori of the Belfast Magazint* 
ON PROMISES. 

" Non ut laudemur, ied ut prosimus." 
Gentlemen, 

I REMEMBER having once had 
, a considerable argument with a 
person of whose judgment and moral 
principles I have, the highest opi- 
nion, on the question, whether pro- 
mises are to be held on every occa- 
sion inviolable, The origin of the 
dispute was a mere. trifle, but its de- 
cision leads to some important prac- 
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tical conseqgences. Are we bound 
on all occasions by our promises ? 
When we have made a rash or im- 
proper promise, i,s the breach of it 
onlv a second crime added to the 
former? The origin of the argu- 
ment was as follows. Two or three 
of us, one hot summer's day, were 
going a fishing; the carrying of our 
apparatus was deputed to the young- 
est; he, after a-while, growing tired 
of the burthen, requested his elder 
brother to take the load, who de- 
clared that he would not. Upon 
our reasoning with him, he was soon 
convinced of the impropriety of his 
resolution, but pleaded that he had 
made a promise not to comply. The 
question therefore was, whether, he 
would have been guilty of a breach 
of morality, by taking the burthen 
from his brother's shoulders. I was 
inclined to the opinion, that he 
ought to have disregarded a foolish 
promise, made from no very laud- 
able motive, the breach of which 
could not possibly do harrn, but on 
the contrary, would have been pro- 
ductive of good to others, and in the 
keeping of which no one was in- 
terested except himself. My friend, 
who was a witness of the transaction, 
and with whom I argued the matter, 
was of a different opinion. l<rom 
the very best motives, no doubt, he 
approved of the inviolable observance 
of the promise, and thought, that to 
encourage the breach of it, would 
lead to a very loose and dangerous 
system of morality. Whenever I 
have thought of the question since, 
I have been struck with the imper- 
fection of all the systems of ethics 
that have yet been given to the 
world. For though, as a matter of 
*pecuiation, they would probably 
soon decide the point, yet as a 
practical question, we,may find ma- 
ny worthy men, who would think 
it their duty to act in a manner con- 
trary to their decision*. The sys- 



tems of morality that have as vet 
made the greatest figure, are three. 
The first and oldest refers all virtue 
to the principle of propriety, fitness, 
or utility. The second considers 
that all virtue consists in prudence. 
The third makes all virtue to be equi- 
valent to benevolence. Now, if we 
examine the question by any one of 
these i systems, we shall not find it 
difficult to decide on which side it 
would incline. It was evidently 
proper, fit, and useful, to give as- 
sistance to another, when it could 
be done without tbe breach of any 
duty., It was certainly prudent to 
render a service, were it only for 
the sake of receiving the like on a 
future occasion. It was also highly 
proper, on the principle of benevo- 
lence, not to let a few idle words 
prevent the performance of a kind-, 
ness which was even in other respects 
due to another. 

Tbe question concerning promises 
has been in particular argued by 
moral philosophers, but without 
much agreement of sentiment among 
them. Cicero, in his beautiful trea- 
tise De Orfich's, says expressly, that 
there are occasions when justice and 
duty require us to break a promise, 
and when it would-be the height o{ 
injustice and absurdity to observe it. 
A modern author, on subjects con- 
nected with moral philosophy, seems 
to think that we should always be 
guided by that rule of utility in our 
regard lor promises. Another mo- 
dern, of the highest abilities and ac- 
quirements, appears to incline to the 
opposite opinion, and almost asserts, 
that a promise is on all occasions 
binding, and that no circumstances 
can authorize the neglect of it. Per- 
haps a modi lication of the two opi- 
nions would be more nearly correct. 
Perhaps, we may say, that to make 
a promise which it is improper- for 
us to observe, is of itself wrong, 
and to break it, is likewise a further 
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wrong, the necessary consequence 
of the former. But, having made 
a promise which we cannot keep 
without injustice, surely cannot au- 
thorize us to commit that injustice by 
keeping it. The impropriety of 
making the promise rests on its own 
ground, and when it is made, we 
ought rather to consider what is 
then our proper line of conduct, in- 
dependently of any regard for a pro- 
mise merely considered as such. 
Having made it, we must submit tp 
the shame which is the necessary 
consequence of a rash or improper 
action, but which surely cannot be 
done away by any adherence to what 
Ought never to have been made. 

1 hope I am not misunderstood. 
I am far from wishing to encourage 
a sophistical turn of mind, or to au- 
thorize evasive refinements, to the 
destruction of substantial morality. 
I have staled my case, and it is on 
that I rest my arguments. I, there- 
fore, beg leave to solicit from your 
readers who may differ from me, 
a statement of their sentiments on 
the subject. 

1 am, with every respect, &c. 

Edinburgh. 



7i the Prtfrktort tf the Belfast Magazine. 



TT7HEN I took the liberty, some 
time back, of offering to the 
public, through the Belfast Maga- 
zine, a few remarks on the sectarian 
spirit of the Bible Societies, I was, 
1 confess, but partially informed as 
to the real character of those estab- 
lishments. I had even indulged the 
hope of a union between the Pro- 
testants (who are still the only mem- 
bers,) and the Roman Catholics of 
this country, on fair and compre- 
hensive principles. The project wa % » 
visionary ! By an express provision, 
the church of England version only, 



can be circulated by the. Society ; 
and though some country members 
might agree, with your Lambeg 
correspondent, to admit the Douay 
also, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that the parent society would 
rescind a regulation adopted on its 
first institution, and adhered to since 
that period with inflexible rigour. 
The truth is of the Bible Society, 
they are a Protestant establishment. 
Their presidents, vice-presidertts, se- 
cretaries) all their patrons and sub- 
scribers, are Protestants of one de* 
nomination or other, all receiving 
the same book of Scripture, though 
divided infinitely as to. its meaning. 
Thus the vast multitude of sectaries 
that meet in the Bible Societies, 
from the church of England Bishops, 
down to the Methodist of the newest 
light, do all agree, first, in receiving 
the Protestaut translation, as the 
book of Scripture ; secondly, that 
the private judgment of each indivi- 
dual is its only interpreter: in both 
differing from Roman Catholics. 

Thus the Bible Societies are com- 
pletely adapted to every variety of 
Protestantism, but evidently at va- 
riance with Catholic principle. 

Such being the facts, the demand 

of M d is quite inconsiderate : 

" why should Catholics require com- 
ments to their own Bible, when the 
Protestants require none to theirs f" 
It i* a.mere affectation of concession 
to say, as he does, " were our- ver- 
sion edited with notes, so I think 
should theirs; 7 ' because every Pro- 
testant church, if it be consistent, 
must disavow any privilege of inter- 
preting Scripture ; and' because no 
interpretation could be devised, a- 
dapted to the countless and varying 
forms of Protestant belief. For tbem 
to add comments would . be, not pre- 
sumptuous, inconsistent, invidious 
only ; iUwould be impossible ! With 
Catholics it is otherwise. They pre- 
tend to have, actually, an authorized 



